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posals for adjusting the " freedom of the seas " to the new conditions
of warfare, and so forth. In fact he had brought little or nothing
with him but the " Points," and these under analysis were capable of
a great variety of different and even conflicting interpretations. How,
for instance, was the principle of self determination to be fitted into
the international conception of the League of Nations ?
The impressive rhetoric in which Wilson had expounded his ideas
served little in answering these questions, and at an early stage the task
of giving it form and substance passed out of his hands into those of
practical politicians who got week by week a little farther from his
ideals in their struggles with the immediate situation. It is easy to
blame them, but the world in which they were working was one of
seething national passions in which some compromise with the ideal
was inevitable, if any sort of peace was to be obtained. It seemed
much more important to satisfy Poles, Czechs, Italians and Serbs than
to keep the purity of the " Fourteen Points " unstained. Inevitably
as this work proceeded the President too was caught up into the
atmosphere of compromise. Once or twice he broke out, as when
he appealed to the Italian people over the heads of their delegates
and received in answer a roar of execration from the very crowds
which had received him in acclamation a few weeks earlier ; or again
later when he ordered the George Washington to take him back to
America and counter-ordered it on an assurance that he had mis-
understood the situation. At all critical moments his choice was to
break loose and take his departure, denouncing the European apostates,
or to stay and persuade himself that the sacrifices he was making were
justified by the achievement of his great object, the institution of the
League of Nations. History has yet to say whether he chose the
worse alternative. But he had a mind which felt the need of convinc-
ing itself, and in his effort to believe that the peace, as it actually was,
could be reconciled with the " Fourteen Points," as he intended them
to be, he developed a casuistry which exposed him to the scorn of
the uncompromising.
But neither the Council of Ten nor the " Big Five," nor the " Big
Three " were competent to deal with the enormous mass of material
which needed to be sifted and arranged. That task they delegated to
Commissions of which no fewer than fifty-six were at work, and held
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